From Central India to Polynesia: 

A New Linguistic Synthesis. 

By C. 0. Blagden. 

In the underinentioned essay (^) that indefatigable work¬ 
er, Professor W. Schmidt, of Modling, Austria, has taken an¬ 
other great stride along the line of research that he has marked 
out for himself and made peculiarly his own. In order to 
appreciate the nature and importance of his latest contribution, 
it is necessary to refer to the history of the problems he has 
l)een investigating. A quarter of a century ago the existence 
and extent of the principal language-families of Southern and 
South-Eastern Asia and the Indian Archipelago had been 
established in broad outlines. C) But there remained a con¬ 
siderable number of forms of speech, some of them known only 
by name in those days, others already more or less adequately 
put on record and studied, which did not seem to fit into the 
accepted classification and had to be left, in little groups of 
doubtful coherence or even as isolated stragglers, outside the 
general scheme. This was the case in particular of the 
Kolarian (now renamed Munda) languages of Central India, of 
Khasi, of the Mon or Talaing language which is gradually dy¬ 
ing out in Lower Burma, of Khmer or Cambojan, Annamese, 
and an endless string of dialects, some of them hardly known 
even now, in the inland parts of Indo-China, of the dialects of 
the Nicobar islanders, and those of the Sakai and Semang of 
the Malay Peninsula. 

(1) Die Mon-Khmer-Volker, ein BindeglWi zwischen Volkern 
Zentralasiens und Aiistronesiens.—Archiv fllr Anthropologie, Nene 
Folge, Band V, Heft 1 und 2.—Braunschweig, 1906. 

(2) K. N, Gust’s “ Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East 
Indies” may be referred to for particulars of what had been ascertain¬ 
ed about that time. 
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It is true that long before the period referred to attempts 
had been made to include some of these unsorted items in the 
regular system of classification which comparative philology 
endeavours to achieve. Beginning more than half a century 
ago with Logan’s suggestive but too speculative dissertations, 
it has pretty frequeatly been pointed out that there are some 
apparent points of resem))lance, if not of connexion, between 
several of these linguistic derelicts. But as often as a con¬ 
nexion was asserted by one scholar it was denied by another; 
and as strict proof was not (and in most cases, owing to the 
inadequacy of the available evidence, could not be) offered, the 
matter remained unsettled. Of late years additional material 
for the study of most of these languages has been collected, 
making it ])ossible to undertake a more systematic investigation 
into their peculiarities and mutual relations. On this latter 
task Professor Schmidt has been engaged for some time past. 
Starting with the conclusions arrived at by Kulm in his valu¬ 
able “ Beitrage zur Sprachenkunde Hinterindiens,” C) that 
tliere is a common element running through these different 
languages but that it would be rash to group them all in one 
family. Professor Schmidt began in his monograph “ Die 
Sprachen der Sakei und Semang auf Malakka und ihr Yerhalt- 
nis zu den Mon-Khmer-Sprachen ” ( ) with an enquiry into 
the Sakai and Semang dialects of the Malay Peninsula and 
their relations to the most ancient group of Southern Indo- 
Chinese languages. 

This important paper was reviewed at some length in No. 
39 of this Journal: it suffices to say here that it claimed to 
establish by strict proof a real genealogical relationship between 
these two groups of languages, the Southern Indo-Chinese and 
tlie Peninsular. In the year 1905 the learned author followed 
it up with two more studies in the same line of research. His 


(3) Sitzungsberichte d. K. Bayer. Akad. d. Wissenscli., Phil.-hist. 
Kl., 1889, I, p. 219 seq. 

(4) Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indie. 6e Volgreeks, 8e Deel (Deel LII), 1901. 
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“ Gmiidziige einer Lautlehre clei Mon-Khiiier-Sprachen 
laid down for the first time the main lines of the compar¬ 
ative phonology of the Mon, Khmer, Stieng and Bahnar lan¬ 
guages. Although perhaps subject to future modification in 
matters of detail, there can be no doubt that this work gives a 
new insight into the phonetic structure and past history of 
these tongues and is an acquisition of permanent value. In 
his “ Grundziige einer Lautlehre der Khasi-Sprache iii ihren 
Beziehungen zu derjenigen der Mon-Khmer-Sprachen ” (^) he 
goes on to sliow that Khasi, a language spoken in Assam, 
which had'generally been regarded as standing quite alone, is 
really a distant relative ^though not an actual member) of the 
Mon-Khmer group,, and exhibits a similar structure, both 
phonetic and morphological. All these languages are in fact 
built up on the same system, viz. from very simple 
monosyllabic roots to which are added in many cases one or 
more prefixes or infixes. The same work also for the first 
time established the fact that the Palaung, Wa and Biang 
dialects of Upper Burma and the Shan States constitute a 
linguistic group standing midway between Khasi and the Mon- 
Khiner family, a fact which agrees remarkably well with the 
relative geographical position of these several groups. 

In his most recent work on this subject Professor Schmidt 
points out that to this list of cognate languages must now be 
added the Nicobar dialects, which are not (as had previously 
been maintained) essentially polysyllabic but are built up just 
like all the others from monosyllabic roots.^ In the NicoVjarese 
dialects, however, there is the important difference that not 
only prefixes and infixes but also suffixes are used in the 
structure of their words. This last fact is regarded by 
Professor Schmidt as a material piece of evidence in fayoiir of 
grouping the Munda languages, which make a great use of 
suffixes, with the others already mentioned. Undeniably there 

(5) Denksolirift d. K. Akad. <1. Wiss-, in Mien, Phil.-hist. Kl.,, 
Rand III. 

(6) Abhandl. d. K. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., Kl. 1, l*and XNII 
Abt. III. 
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is a considerable common element, as he shows, in the voca- 
biilaries of all these dilt’erent groups of languages and also a 
good deal of similaiity in the way tliey use their prefixes and 
infixes. Professor Schmidt claims, therefore, to have made 
out their common origin and connexion as a new family of 
languages, which he proposes to call the “ Austroasiatic ” 
family on account of the geographical position of its members, 
lying as they do scattered over the south-eastern corner of the 
Asiatic continent. This family is to include all the above 
mentioned languages, extending from Central India to the 
Malay Peninsula, inclusive. 

So far, this result may be said to embody and confirm 
conclusions the probability of which had already been ten¬ 
tatively foreshadowed by previous investigators. Professor 
Schmidt has accumulated fresh evidence in their favour and 
invested them with a much higher degree of probability. He 
now i)roceeds to take a further step, i)y connecting his 
“ Austroasiatic ” family of languages with the great Malayo- 
Polynesian family (as it has hitherto been called), to which 
Malay and the other languages of Indonesia, Polynesia and 
Melanesia (with the exception of the Papuan languages) belong. 
Thus, if this view be tenable, Sakai and Malay would after all 
be )‘eal, though very distant, relations,* linguistically. 

This is indeed a bold conception ; but in order to appreci¬ 
ate the value of it, the evidence on which it rests must be con¬ 
sidered and for that purpose the article itself must be consulted. 
No attempt can be made to reproduce its details here. Suffice 
it to say that in its main lines this conclusion is based on the 
recognised and generally accepted results of the comparative 
study of the Malayo-Polynesian languages and is an attempt 
to carry that line of investigation to its logical outcome. These 
languages in their present stage of development are’ (as is well 
known) made up of stem-words which are mostly of two syl¬ 
lables. There would seem therefore to be a fundamental differ¬ 
ence between theii’ structure and that of the “Austroasiatic” 
tongues with their monosyllabic roots. But research into the 
Malayo-Polynesian languages has shown that in very many 
cases their stem-words have been built up from earliei\monosyl- 
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lables. This has usually, as in the “ Austroasiatic ” languages, 
been done by means of some prefix, and it is therefore as a 
rule the last syllable of a Malayo-Polynesian stem-word that 
represents the original root. But sometimes an infix and 
occasionally a suffix apj)ears to have been used. Professor 
Schmidt’s view is that the Malayo-Polynesian roots were 
originally all monosyllabic and that the modern stem-words of 
two syllables with which we are familiar have been formed 
from the original roots by the agglutination of formative ele¬ 
ments. These last, he conceives, once had a more or less 
dednite function in the way of differentiating the meaning of 
the root, but have now l)ecome quite fossilised and being no 
longer separable from the root are regarded as an essential 
part of the word. Thus it is that the Malayo-Polynesian lan¬ 
guages possess very few monosyllabic words but a very large 
proportion of words of two syllables. 

If this view of the structure of the Malayo-Polynesian 
languages is correct’(and it is certainly consistent with the 
results of the study of those languages by several independent 
scholars of great authority), clearly a great step has been taken 
towards bridging the apparent gulf between them and the 
“ Austroasiatic” family. It must further be observed that on 
this old fossilised structure the Malayo-Polynesian tongues 
have superimposed a newer system of formatives which serve 
the purpose of differentiating grammatical functions. Thus 
they deal with their stem-words in much the same way as 
they are supposed to have dealt ’ (and the ‘ Austrosiatic ” lan¬ 
guages are known to have dealt) with the original monosyllabic 
root-words. There is a considerable amount of analogy be¬ 
tween these different families of speech in the use and even in 
the form, of the prefixes and infixes which they respectively 
employ. The most striking cases, perhaps, are the prefix 
which in the Mon-Khmer languages, Nicobareseand the Malayo- 
Polynesian family forms causatives, and the infixes -n- and -m- 
which, with somewhat varying functions, aie found in a good 
many of these different languages. There are gther points of 
grammatical analogy enumerated in Professor Schmidt’s ar¬ 
ticle: but they are somewhat less cogent and it would take up 
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too much space to discuss them here. Finally, in an 
appendix he gives over 200 groups of words in which in his 
opinion a comparison between the “ Austroasiatic ” and the 
Malayo-Polynesian’ (or, as he proposes to style them, “ Austro- 
nesian”) forms shows an identity of root. 

With regard to these verbal comparisons, I must say that 
while some of them are not at first sight very convincing, yet 
there is a considerable proportion wdiere the analogy is so 
striking that one can hardly attribute it to mere chance coin¬ 
cidence. In compiling the comparative vocabulary of aborig¬ 
inal dialects contained in “Pagan Races of the ^lalay Penin¬ 
sula” I was often struck by the curious analogies presented by 
Malay words on the one hand and Mon-Khmer w'ords on the 
other, so that in some cases it seemed impossible to decide 
wdth which set of languages a given aboriginal word w^as most 
closely connected. In No. 38 of this Journal I had ventured 
tentatively to account for the occurrence of similar w^ords in 
Malayan languages and Mon and Khmer by the suggestion that 
they might be ancient Malayan loanw^ords in the Mon-Khmer 
languages, derived by them from the now’ extinct Malayan 
dialects of Southern Indo-China. That such loanwords do 
exist there can he no doubt; but 1 now" see that this ex¬ 
planation is quite inadequate. It cannot account for the large 
number of analogies pointed out by Professor Schmidt in his 
last paper, especially now" that Khasi and Munda have been 
brought into the comparison. For here, surely, Malayan in¬ 
fluence is quite excluded. Thus the Bahnar w"ord tdley, “rope ”, 
might w^ell be suspected of being a rnere INIalayan loanw’ord 
(from the Cham laUi)] but w’hen w"e find tyllai in Khasi, we 
no longer feel able to account for the latter form in this w’ay 
and may even have our doubts about the Bahnar w"ord. On 
the other hand Professor Schmidt concedes that the Bahnar 
donau, “lake^”, may w"ell be a loanword from the Malayo-Poly- 
nesiaii languages; he has not succeeded in finding it in other 
Mon-Khmer languages. I may suggest that it comes from the 
Cham danan, 

I think there can be no objection to my giving a small 
selection from the 215 instances in Professor Schmidt’s ap- 
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peiiclix. In the following cases there seems to be really no 
doubt that the roots are identical (I give extracts only) : No. 6 
Malay rekat (to which I think should be added lekat and ikat) 
= Bahnar hit, hot, “to bind”, Mon dcikat, “to knot”; No. 7 
Malay, etc. = Khmer kot, Mon takilt, “to fear”; No. 182 
Malay =KhmerZ/(^, “ to bend (the knee)”, Bahnar lot, 
“ to enter in a bowed attitude”; No. 183 Malay tclaii, etc. = 
Bahnar lUon, Stieng hidn, “to swallow.” There are a good 
many more that could be quoted. On the other band some of 
the comparisons seem to me exceedingly dubious. Even 
wdien the correspondence in form is to all appearance very 
close, it often happens that the connexion in meaning strikes 
one as being uncommonly far-fetched. There seems to be here 
a gap in the method of such investigations. What we w^ant 
to guide us through the mi.zes of derived and cognate wwds, 
is a science of the relations of the secondary meanings of words 
to their primary ones. 1 believe that the groundw^ork of such 
a science has already been laid dowm for some of the better 
knowm families of language. But it is clear that its lines must 
be retracted for all the different cultural strata of mankind. 
What strikes the savage in one way w^ould probably strike the 
more civilised man in quite another fashion. It requires a 
really intimate acquaintance wdth the primitive mind to be able 
to produce its processes with any approach to certainty. 

In many cases the etymologies suggested by Professor 
Schmidt are nothing more or less than highly ingenious guesses. 
Thus, for exarai)le, he sees in the Malay duknt, “ grass,” (which 
does not occur in Wilkinson’s Dictionary and is perhaps a 
Javanese loanwmrd) a root meaning “green,” for which how¬ 
ever the only authority given m the Stieng kiit, “green.” 
Malay akar, “root,” etc., is similary traced to the Bahnar kor, 
“ to go down to the ground.” Malay pandan, “ pandanus,” is 
connected with the idea of sweetness: I believe the juice of 
its fruit gives a drinkable liquor, but is it particidarly sweet 
Malay Intdak, “porcupine”, again, is explained as the animal 
wdiich “rolls itself up: ’’one knows that hedgehogs roll them¬ 
selves into a ball wdien attacked, but I am not enough of a 
naturalist to be sure that porcupines do the like, though it 
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seem probable. The connexicn between the ideas of “ spread¬ 
ing out ” (^lalay kaiapar) and “flying” (Mon-Khmer par) 
seems to me highly conjectural; nor can it be said to be much 
assisted by the ^lon (japaw-a, “ to go around.” 

In one or two instances we find an unfortunate diversity 
of oi)inion among our authorities in Malayo-Ploynesian etymo¬ 
logy. Thus according to Dr. Brandstetter the Malay word 
ielinga, “ear,” contains a root ling, identical with ding, which 
in its variant form ddng also occurs in ^hiiny dcngar, and which 
lie interprets as meaning “ to hear.” Professor Schmidt on 
the other hand takes the word telinga, to be derived from a 
root ling ("found in teliling, etc.) meaning “to turn,” “ to re¬ 
turn, ” “ round, ” and connects the word with the shape of the 
external human ear, not with the function of the internal part 
of the organ. Who can say which is right? True, Professor 
Schmidt gives a similar etymology for the Malay kiiping, which 
also means “ ear;” but there is no more certainty in this deri¬ 
vation than in the other. In fact there is less: for the par¬ 
allels quoted mean not “ to wind, ” as he would have it, but 
“ to bind, ” “ to plait ” and “ to weave. ” It seems to me that 
we want something more than mere conjecture to' bridge the 
gap between these conceptions and the idea of the human’ (or 
animal?) ear. Again in the word ranihiit, “hair,” Professor 
Schmidt finds a root hut, “to roll, ” to, twist,” “to fall.” 
This does not seem very apposite, but he gets over the difficulty 
by explaining that ranihut, means “ that which is matted. ” 
The majority of modern Indonesians have lank hair which does 
not form itself into a mat or mop even when allowed to grow 
to its natural length. If the explanation is correct, we have 
here a very valuable piece of prehistoric anthropological infor¬ 
mation, namely that part of the ancestry of the very mixed 
modern Indonesian from which he derives the essentials of his 
language did not have lank but wavy or possibly even curly 
hair. Unfortunately Dr. Brandstetter quite independently and 
without any reference to the above suggested etymology points 
out that the words for “ hair ” in the Indonesian languages 
display four variants of one root, viz. huk, but, hid, and the 
simpler form hu. That these are all in some way connected 
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with one another is as good as certain: there are too many 
similar cases in these languages to admit of our attributing 
such resemblances to mere accidental coincidence. But how 
they are connected is a probleni that still awaits a solution 
and until that question is satisfactorily answered Professor 
Schmidt’s derivation is at any rate premature : it is no use 
accounting for hut and leaving its three poor relations out in 
the cold. 

There are one or two other minor points, not essential to 
the main argument of the paper, on which I feel compelled to 
differ from the author. While agreeing with him that Besisi 
has a closer relation to the Mon-Khmer languages than Stmoi 
or Tembe’ have, I cannot admit that the same proposition holds 
good of the Jakun dialects. Whatever may be their origin, it 
seems to me that the Jakun dialects are very remote from the 
Mon-Khmer family. Further I think his suggestion that Senoi 
represents a mixture between Semang and Besisi is quite un¬ 
arguable . what these three have in common is the element 
allied to Mon-Khmer and this is very often more archaic in 
Senoi than in the other two groups. Again I think that his 
view that the words jung, “foot,” sHak, “leaf,” and dak, 
“water” are Aryan loanwords imported into the Further In¬ 
dian languages ’ (including the aboriginal dialects of the Penin¬ 
sula) at a remote date when the, linguistic ancestry of the 
tribes that use them were in contact with Aryan races, is an 
arbitrary assumption. It is based on a resemblance with cer¬ 
tain Sanskrit words, which resemblance riiay after all be pure¬ 
ly fortuitous in these three cases. One of the arguments by 
which Professor Schmidt supports his contention is that these 
words do not appear in Semang. As a matter of fact there is 
conclusive evidence that the Avord for “ leaf ” does occur in the 
Semang dialects. But anyhow it seems highly improbable 
that the native terms for such ordinary everyday objects as 
“foot,” “leaf,” and ‘ water” should in such a very large 
number of allied languages have been replaced by Aryan 
equivalents. 

In another part of his paper Professor Schmidt seeks to 
show that the great linguistic synthesis which he propounds 
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and in support of wliich he has brought forward such weighty 
arguments is balanced by a fundamental unity of race among 
the peoples that speak these various allied languages. I ven¬ 
ture to think that this view must be received with much cau¬ 
tion. Whether or not there is a thin strain of common blood 
running through these very diverse races is a point that does 
not and cannot affect the classification of their languages. 
Personally I rather regret that the attempt has been made to 
establish even a qualitied racial unity such as this amongst 
populations which differ physically amongst themselves as 
much as chalk does from cheese. Not only is it in my judg¬ 
ment piemature inasmuch as the data available are quite in¬ 
adequate to support the conclusion, but it is liable to do harm 
l)y casting doubt on the validity of the purely linguistic in¬ 
ferences, where the evidence is far more perfect. Ev’eryone 
remembers the absurd inferences which were formerly drawn 
from the existence of the Indo-European family of languages: 
how we were gravely told that the same blood courses in the 
veins of the Bengali and the Icelander, and so forth, merely 
because their languages are ultimately derived fi’om a common 
source. There is a similar danger in the present case. We 
must not let linguistic relationships blind us to anthropologi¬ 
cal differences. It is important to remember that such differ¬ 
ences are deepseated and that the new family of languages 
recognised by Professor Schmidt (assuming its existence as 
proved) under the name of the “ Austric ” family is spoken by 
races as different from one another as those which speak the 
Indo-European languages. Some are Mongoloid in physical 
type, others approximate morOiAowards the Caucasian form 
(which of course by no means implies any real relationship 
with the Caucasian I'ace, commonly so called); some are prac¬ 
tically indistinguishable from Dravidians in physique, others 
again are Negritos of a fairly pure kind, and many are Oriental 
Negroes indistinguishable from their cousins who speak the 
quite alien Papuan languages. Professor Schmidt is far too 
intimately acquainted with the intricacies of his subject to be 
unaware of these differences and the difficulties to which some 
of them give rise. What I complain of is that he has not 
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drawn attention to the existence of these complicated problems 
with sufficient distinctness, so as to warn those who do not 
know as much about the matter as he does himself. He is 
inclined, in support of his unifying scheme, to glide quietly 
over the difficulties that still remain unexplained. 

I cannot here go into the other points raised in this in¬ 
teresting and valuable paper, but must refer anyone who wants 
more information to the original itself or to the French trans¬ 
lation which has recently appeared in the Bulletin de I’Ecole 
Fran9aise d’Extreme Orient, Tome VII., Nos. 3 & 4, under the 
title “ Les peuples Mon-Khmer, trait d’union entre les peuples 
de TAsie centrale et de TAustronesie.” Whether its conclu¬ 
sions be accepted in their entirety or not, there can be no 
doubt that it is an epochmaking and most important contri¬ 
bution to philological science. 
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